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The Renovation of Riverview: 
A 15 Year Labor of Love 


By Judith Felch 


Former Elsah resident Judith Felch recounts the 
Herculean task she and husband Glenn 
undertook in the 1970s and 80s to rescue 
Riverview house from extensive deterioration. 


The beginning 

Riverview house at 12 Mississippi Street, 
Elsah’s oldest remaining building, occupied a 
tangible presence in Glenn Felch’s and my life. 


In the early 1970s Glenn and I were instructors at 
Principia College in the Art Department and 
frequently walked students down the back road 
to draw. Glenn, with his love for and expertise in 
Elsah history and architecture, and I, with my 
fascination for this building encased in tarpaper, 
stacked with wagon wheels, doors, furniture, and 
river paraphernalia, spent many hours using 
Riverview house as a subject for art students. 


Riverview had at one time been the Riverside 
Hotel. Principia later purchased it from the 
Rhoades family, who had an antique shop there. 
Principia rented Glenn a room in Riverview, ; ten 
where he served as caretaker and began to make or yn 
some vital repairs. At that point, the structure Riverview House, Elsah 
was in a State of dilapidation. His living 
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arrangements consisted of a hotplate downstairs 
for a kitchen and a small upstairs bedroom with 
fabric lined walls and warmed by a large furnace 
pipe running through the room. 


Glenn and Judith Felch on the porch of Riverview in the 70s 


Not without a proper kitchen or bathroom 


Glenn and I became engaged, and I, with 
trepidation in my heart about the prospects of a 
safe Riverview house as a future home, joined 
him every weekend for what I called “house 
calisthenics”. In 1975, we married and purchased 
Riverview, with Glenn feeling confident that we 
could certainly live there. (My thought: don’t 
squash my love’s impossible dream.) Now, I had 
never owned a house nor ever renovated and was 
naively ignorant about financial costs and time 
involved in such a monumental task. But I was 
enthusiastic. 


One weekend some helpers and I, filled with 
energy and curiosity to see what was under the 
tarpaper, tore it all off of Riverview’s east wall. 


(Glenn was away.) I thought the newly 
uncovered trim details wonderful. However, the 
revealed clapboards were covered with extensive 
blobs of tar, thousands of nail holes, and missing 
wood that proved to be like a spaghetti strainer 
during the next rain. Glenn, although almost 
speechless when he saw the “progress” I had 
made, provided me with insight into the 
“thoughtful process” of renovation. This was 
serious: we needed a plan. 


First, we chose divisions of labor. Glenn was in 
charge of all carpentry, exterior and interior 
design, historic accuracy and planning. I was to 
prepare all surfaces properly (seemed only fair 
after my east wall fiasco), and do all painting and 
wallpapering. I glazed all the windows and doors 
in Riverview. I was taught glazing by an expert 
glazer from Jerseyville, who was at first 
bemused by my interest and then firm about 
making me demonstrate professional technique. 
The 19" century windows with wavy, bubbled 
glass were ultimately fully restored. 


After marriage, our home was in my fully livable 
apartment on the Principia campus. One day, 
maybe eight months later, Glenn remarked that 
we could move to our Riverview home and save 
rent, plus be on site for more work. (In truth, I 
knew all the modern decor in my apartment on 
campus was a stretch for him.) 


Shocked at the suggestion, given the state of 
Riverview (in my eyes anyway), I stated a firm 
demand that I thought would keep us on campus 
for many more years: “Not without a proper 
kitchen and bathroom!” This challenge 
motivated Glenn. Plumbing and electric were 
accomplished and walls quickly constructed. My 
terms were met within a year and we moved into 
Riverview.The best and worst of times 


in the Riverview renovation 


Probably our worst mess and best learning 
experience happened pre-move. We lured our art 
students with pizza to help with plaster removal. 
We set them loose on the future dining room and 
adjoining buffet room, where they did just what 
we had asked, pulling down all the plaster and 
lathe onto the floor. We learned the hard way 
that this method of demolition does not save time 
or money. Glenn and I spent weeks during the 
hot summer digging through mounds, separating 
the plaster from the lathe, shoveling plaster into 
garbage cans and paying a hauler to take 
everything away. But the feeling of finally 
seeing two pristine rooms with walls and ceilings 
of studs was euphoric. 


The late 1970s and into the 1980s were 
wonderful times for us in Elsah. There was a 
village spirit for restoring homes that supported 
Glenn and me. Inge and Al Mack provided an 
example of beautiful design and craftsmanship in 
their Palm Street property. We would often rely 
on Al’s expertise in carpentry as well as his 
encouragement when a job seemed over- 
whelming. Genie and Eddie Keller showed us 
with their homes that a historic home could be 
finished, although Genie was heard to remark, 
“Oh, those poor kids!” during an open house at 
Riverview. 


Blanche and Ray Darnell, who moved to Elsah 
from California, brought not only a depth of 
traditional building experience, but a wealth of 
creative solutions to house challenges. Ray, an 
engineer, checked our structural plans and taught 
us how to rake and finish cement. Comments 
from folks with deep family roots in Elsah 
helped to keep us grounded. One day Eva 
Murphy, the widow of Peter Reintges’ grandson 


Emmett Murphy, was walking by the west wall 
of our house. Upon seeing the paint swatches of 
possible house colors, ranging from cool to 
warm beige, she shouted, “Brown, brown, I 
HATE brown!” 


Farm table in buffet room 


Our kitchen cabinet, a beautiful old kitchen 
hutch, was found face down in a field. I spent 
two weeks stripping it in our driveway and it 
provided kitchen functionality and charm for 
years. After we moved from Riverview, the flood 
of 1993 destroyed this piece. 


In our first year at Riverview, we heated with 
wood stoves and electric heaters. I was 
motivated to get the heating system finished as I 
was the one feeding the wood stove twice during 
the night. Provided with a professional heating 
blueprint, I soldered the heating pipes for our hot 
water baseboard heating system, thanks to my 
MFA major -- metalsmithing. Our hot water 
baseboard system was fully operational and 
without leaks by our second winter. However, a 
nail into the final crown mold piece in the 
upstairs front bedroom pierced a heating pipe. 
We returned home to see ice blanketing the front 
of the house. A plumber came to our aid as I 
was too distressed to hold a torch. 
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La Salle St. out building covered in tarpaper, seen from back— 


before renovation 


The back shed, mostly a pile of random lumber 
off the back of the house, spoke to me. Although 
it was way down in order on our master plan, 
Glenn rebuilt it as a surprise Christmas gift for 
me, as a breakfast room and a greenhouse for my 
plants. My original design had a wall of 
windows -- totally not historic -- but he built it 
that way for me nevertheless. 


I learned a lot about greenhouses, house 
maintenance, and a husband’s generosity in this 
project. First, the windows proved to let in too 
much light, and this room became a sauna on 
sunny days. Second, they were impossible to 
wash. Third, and for me, the most valuable 
lesson, the windows provided a catalyst for 
growth in understanding Elsah proportions. 
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Same building — after renovation. It became Glenn’s first 
studio. 


After some time, the “out of place” nature of the 
design began grating on me, and I asked Glenn 
to reconstruct the wall with appropriately 
proportioned double hung windows. This was 
the first of many “do overs”. 


This shed sat on the ground, so Glenn asked my 
brother, Terry McCreary, to dig a basement 
under the room. Terry worked prone with spade 
and bucket, and one day he ran into a brick wall. 
Glenn and Terry uncovered the Riverview 
cistern -- a perfect brick cylinder with a white 
plaster interior, filled with clear water. Even 
during several floods, the water remained clear. 
Terry and Tom McCreary swam to the bottom of 
the cistern at one point and recovered many old 


bottles. Ultimately, we filled the cistern with the 
dirt from the basement. 


When two becomes five 


Our two buildings eventually grew to five. For 
the first five years, our focus was Riverview 
house and the two-story out building on LaSalle 
Street (photo p. 4) that was part of the property. 
From the start, Glenn had designated this out 
building behind the house as his future studio 
and gallery. He named it Ailsa Craig after the 
Scottish island from which Elsah derives its 
name. The building itself was structurally mostly 
sound, but its “potato chip” (curling) clapboards 
were too far compromised to be saved. 


The interior stairs were dangerous, so we rebuilt 
them to give more width to the treads and more 
normal height to the rise. 


The third building began as two existing stone 
walls to the east of Riverview. We added a metal 
roof, windows, and a cement wall to create the 
blacksmith shop or “smithy”. This building 
would later become our garage. 


During the first three years, we noticed that the 
huge original stone wall in the upper backyard 
was developing a giant bow -- it was collapsing. 
I needed to move the smithy out of the flood 
plain, so we decided to solve the two problems at 
one time. 
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Ink drawing by Glenn Felch showing four of the five buildings — all but Earl’s Cottage -- of the Riverview property 


Early Riverview, on right. Courtesy of Principia Archives 


A cement wall was poured which stopped the 
wall collapse and supported the LaSalle Street 
sidewalk, and this wall also became the west 
wall of our fourth building, which I called the 
Forge. Over the years, students from Principia 
metals classes came down to hammer all sorts of 
wonderful objects in this building. 


Earl’s Cottage, a vacant one-room clapboard 
building on Mississippi Street went up for sale 
and looked like the perfect next art studio for 
Glenn. So we purchased the building -- our fifth 
-- and, in dramatic fashion, hired a St. Louis 
moving company to pick up the structure and 
move it across the boggy field adjacent to the 
Riverview property. It was placed on a cement 
foundation wall giving an open basement and 
again bracing another tenuous stone wall. Glenn 
enjoyed many years of art making, matting, 
writing and thinking in Earl’s Cottage. 


Final Tidbits 


We identified the supporting beams of 
Riverview’s first floor east front room -- our 
dining room — as being the original ceiling 
beams of the 1847 log cabin, the first house in 
Elsah. The original Gothic revival front door to 


Riverview turned up in an unexpected spot, as an 
inside door to a cabinet. We restored the door to 
its original outside position and painted it burnt 
orange. Finding that pieces were missing from 
the front and back decorative barge boards, we 
duplicated them and reinforced their structure 
before remounting. 


We finally had to start locking our front doors 
after two magazine articles about Elsah caused a 
tremendous increase in visitors, who thought the 
houses were open to tour. We found people in 
the dining room looking at the furniture and 
complaining that there were no antiques! 


From about 1973 when Glenn began renting 
Riverview to 1988 when we sold the property, 
we were immersed in fixing, restoring, 
renovating, using our art studios, planting 
gardens and generally caring for the Riverview 
property. Why did we leave? The floods were 
coming more frequently, and although the water 
never entered the first floor of the house, we had 
to sandbag numerous times. I would pull up a 
heating grate on the first floor of Riverview and 
check the basement water level to decide if we 
needed to leave. The garage was underwater 


The Rhoads family had an antique store in Riverview 
prior to its purchase by Principia. Courtesy of Principiq 
Archives. 


Riverview House as renovated by Judith and Glenn Felch 


many times and water rose to the backyard level 
causing summer gardens and old flowering 
bushes to die. 


But once we decided to adopt two children, we 
needed to find a stable living situation. We 
purchased the home at 18 Palm Street, a 
beautiful reproduction of the Elsah mill, built in 
the gambrel style, high above Mississippi floods. 
Leaving the Riverview property was initially 
heart wrenching, but we received the two 
beautiful children who came to live with us ina 
clean, new, and fully functional house. 


Judith (née McCreary) Felch and 


met as art students at Principia 
College in 1965. Judy continues to 
be a working artist. She now lives 
in Ellsworth, Maine, where she 
interprets Maine subjects in oil 
pastel and graphite. 


Photos are courtesy of Judith Felch, except as 
labeled otherwise.. 


her husband Glenn (now deceased) 


Ecological History 
of the Elsah Area 


By John Lovseth, Ph.D. 


Editor’s note: Historic Elsah Foundation 
recently added “preservation of the natural 
environment” to the scope of its purpose 
statement (p. 16). 


Ecosystems are not static. An intense, slow- 
motion battle for domination, framed by 
mutualistic alliances and a shifting battlefield, is 
unfolding in the forests and fields surrounding 
Elsah and, to a larger extent, all of Jersey 
County. The final stages of regime change are 
occurring this very moment. 


Hill prairies above the Mississippi River provide 
biodiversity hotspots. 


A transfer of power is underway. We are 
witnesses to the most major shift in ecology this 
region has seen in the last 8,000 years. Perhaps 
this wartime metaphor is a somewhat hyperbolic 
characterization of the plant dynamics in our 
backyards, but if you think like an oak tree, 
which can live for 400 years or more, this change 
seems like a full throttle assault. 


Epic shift from oaks to maples 


The evidence of this change goes unnoticed by 
most casual observers. But once you train your 
eye, it is overwhelming. The most compelling 
proof of a forest ecosystem shift comes from a 
simple stroll in the forest. Even if you don’t 
know each species of tree, most people can tell 
an oak from a maple. Notice how the oaks are 
large and dominant and the maples are smaller 
and found under the canopy of the large oaks. 


Because the oaks are mature, as they blow over 
in a windstorm, succumb to oak wilt, or 
otherwise fail to leaf out in the spring, the young 
maples are poised to occupy the site. Within the 
forest, you will not find more than one or two 
young oaks per 10 acres. On the other hand, 
there are 50 to 100 small and medium maples per 
acre. The shift in forest demographics from oaks 
to maples is rapidly advancing in tree-time. 


The change in the Elsah forest of maples 
overtaking oaks as the most abundant tree 
species is not an isolated occurrence. Throughout 
the Midwest there have been numerous studies 
showing this pattern of maple invasion. What 
tilted the battle conditions in favor of the 
maples? The sediment cores from ponds and the 
tree ring record provide answers. As the glaciers 
retreated from their last maximum southward 
extent approximately 20,000 years ago, the forest 
was comprised of spruce and fir trees, similar to 
the make-up of the boreal forest of Canada, 
Alaska, Russia, and Scandinavia. 


According to pollen studies, as the ice moved 
farther north, the climate warmed, and grasslands 
with nearby deciduous forest established 
themselves 10,000 years ago. Oaks migrated 
north into the Elsah area about 8,000 years ago, 


“Soft Twilight Lingers”’ by F.O. Sylvester, circa 1906, 


depicting the Mississippi River and limestone bluffs at Grassy 


Hollow on West Farm, Principia College. 


Compare painting on top to this photo of current forest 
conditions near Elsah. The forest has a closed canopy, and 
the hill prairies are small enclaves on the edge of the bluff: 


but the grasslands remained as well. This 
interplay of grasses and oaks has remained as a 
remarkably stable savanna ecosystem for the past 
8,000 years. 


Fire use and suppression 


Furthermore, there is evidence that indigenous 
peoples utilized fire in the landscape to preserve 
this balance between oaks and grasses. Calvin 
Tunnell in 1918 wrote, “They [the Native 
Americans of the area] had burned off everything 
that was not impervious to fire -- not a spear of 
grass was left for our stock to feed on. We 
learned there was a little green grass about the 


margin of the lakes, where the fire could not 
reach it in the Illinois bottom.” Fire kept the 
forest in check, and it also served as a filter, only 
allowing species with adaptations to fire to 
thrive. We call these species pyrophytic. Maples, 
notorious pyrophobes, were restricted to the 
valley bottoms and riparian (river) corridors 
where fires burned less frequently and with less 
intensity. 


The pollen analysis from pond sediment cores 
provides a broad overview of the major 
vegetation types of the area, but the first 
quantitative description of the forest occurred in 
the Elsah area in 1821 when surveyors used 
witness trees to mark section corners and 
midpoints. Using the Public Land Survey 
System, when a surveyor located the section 
comer (a section is a square mile), they would 
identify the nearest large tree, measure its 
diameter, and measure the distance to the tree. 


Inventory from witness tree record 


This record can be used to make a rudimentary 
forest inventory. In the entire Elsah Township, 
only one sugar maple was included as a witness 
tree. White oak, post oak, black oak, and 
blackjack oak were the common oaks. Hickory 
was abundant, and a few other species such as 
persimmon, red oak, black walnut, elm, and ash 
were found here. Currently, sugar maple is the 
most prevalent tree in the forest. While the oaks 
retain the largest amount of biomass, their reign 
over the forest will not last past this current 
generation as they give way to the maples. 


At the time of settlement, around 1820, there was 
an average of nine trees per acre, which is typical 
of a savanna ecosystem. In describing this low- 

density forest, James Hall wrote in the 1830s that 


the landscape was composed of “hundreds of 
acres embellished with a kind of open woodland” 
and that trees “occasionally collected in clusters, 
while now and then the shade deepens into the 
gloom of the forest.” These widely spaced trees 
would leave plenty of resources for grasses and 
wildflowers to grow freely. 
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Research assistants Kevin Silcox and Timon Keller 
collect data along the bluffs. 


Fire remained common during Euro-American 
settlement. As Gershom Flagg (1817-1852), 
observed in the area, “Wherever the land is high 
and dry enough for the fire to run in the spring & 
fall the timber is all destroyed. The timber is not 
so good as I have seen, generally, the fire kills & 
checks the growth every year. When the fire gets 
into high thick grass it goes faster than a horse 
can Run & burns the Prairie smooth.” These 
written statements correspond with ecological 
accounts in the pollen and witness tree records 
and serve as a rich illustration of the conditions 
present just one tree-life ago. 


14-fold increase in forest density 
threatens grasslands 


What changed? Why are maples thriving while 
oaks struggle to establish the next generation? 
Part of the answer lies in the oak’s life history. 
Oaks are rather intolerant of the shade cast by 
larger trees and shrubs. They are typically found 


on field edges but not in the midst of a dense 
forest. 


Whereas the 1821 forest contained about nine 
trees per acre, the current forest contains about 
127 trees per acre, many of which are young, 
very shade-tolerant maples. Our current forest is 


thicker than ever before in its 8,000-year history. 


The fires that used to keep maples in check and 
restrict their range to the wetter hollows are no 
longer common. 


In the early 20" century, the mantra of fire 
suppression coincided with a conservation 
movement that was designed to protect timber 
from damage. Fire was considered harmful to 
timber, and Smokey the Bear had effectively 
swayed public opinion into believing fires were 
unnatural and destructive. 


The ecological fallout was nearly immediate 
(in the timeframe of a tree), and the fires that 
once favored oaks, not to mention the expansive 
prairies of Illinois, ceased, and along with them 


their effect. The upland hardwood forest was ripe 


for the picking for the marching maples who 
climbed out of the ravines onto the ridgetops 
with ease. 


Bush honeysuckle bursts onto forest scene 


The drama between the declining oaks and the 
advancing maples is just the first act compared 
with the explosive and dominating growth of 
bush honeysuckle. Using tree ring analysis, my 
research team found the earliest record of the 
invasive Eurasian shrub in the forest in 1964. 
The growth was slow until the 1990s, and the 
exponential growth accelerated in the early 
2000s. On the Principia College campus alone, 
70 percent of the 2,000 acres of forest is heavily 
infested with the shrub. 


In a recent study, I estimated an average of 1,600 
stems of bush honeysuckle per acre, and it was 
found in 75 out of 79 of the sample plots within 
the forest-prairie complex on the bluffs. This 
shrub is highly competitive. Often the first to 
leaf out in the spring and the last to drop its 
leaves in the fall, bush honeysuckle has a nearly 
nine month growing season. It robs the nutrients 
and water from trees and reduces their growth 
rate by nearly 50%. 


Research assistants Kevin Silcox and Timon Keller 
count tree rings on bush honeysuckle to date the age 
and establishment years. 


Of course, other new species are interrupting the 
normal patterns of ecology as well. Oriental 
bittersweet and garlic mustard are species to 
watch carefully. 


It is certainly well argued that the effects of 
Euro-American settlement on the local ecology 
were profound. However, I suggest that the 
ecosystem in the past 100 years, and particularly 
the last 50, has demonstrated a fundamental 
departure from the rather stable oak savanna 
ecosystem of the last 8,000 years. 

Throughout the 1800s and the first half of the 
1900s, the forest largely resembled the historic 
ecology in composition and structure, even with 
the massive cutting and deforestation that first 


occurred. An early inhabitant of Jersey County 
would no longer recognize the key features of 
today’s landscape. The hill prairies are postage 
stamps compared to formerly. The forests are 
incredibly dense, and the invasive bush 
honeysuckle creates an impenetrable shrub layer. 


Keeping every ecological “cog and wheel” 


Managing forests in the Midwest is full of 
difficult choices. Should the forest simply be left 
alone and allowed to transition to majority 
maple? Is it even practical to try to totally 
eradicate bush honeysuckle or any of the other 
new species that cause disruptions in the system? 


My answer to these questions is informed by a 
famous forester known as Aldo Leopold in his 
essay on conservation, “To keep every cog and 
wheel is the first precaution of intelligent 
tinkering.” Humans have been tinkering with the 
environment, and sometimes quite 
unintelligently, for thousands of years in the 
Elsah area. As we move through these historic 
shifts, I advocate for keeping every cog and 
wheel, every part and process of the historic 
ecosystem, so they are available in the future. 


The high degree of uncertainty regarding what 
earth will look like in 100 years, just one tree 
generation away, suggests that we adopt a 
precautionary approach to meddling with 
ecosystems: 

e Let’s keep a few bits of the dominant 
ecosystem of the last 8,000 years in some 
places while still allowing the forest to 
shift to maple in others. 

e Let’s keep a few dozen acres of hill 
prairies open with fire and selective 
cutting. 


e Let’s reduce the pressure of invasive 
species to permit the established 
ecosystem to continue to provide 
opportunities for biodiversity. 


This will allow a range of species to maintain 
their habitat and persist into the future. A mosaic 
landscape is a resilient landscape in the face of 
uncertainty. 
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‘Friends of Eliestoun’ Roll Up Their Sleeves 


The gracious estate on the bluffs at Principia 
College called Eliestoun is closely linked to the 
history of Elsah and to Principia College. 


James Semple founded Elsah in the 1850s. His 
daughter, Lucy Semple Ames, built a grand 
mansion called Notchcliff in 1872, somewhat 
near the present center of the Principia campus. 
Mrs. Ames’ daughter Ada was married at 
Notchcliff to a man from a wealthy and 
prominent St. Louis family, Henry Turner 

Jr. Tragically, Notchcliff burned down in 1911. 


However, before then, in 1890, the Turners and 
their young son moved into Eliestoun, an estate 
they had commissioned as a summer residence, 
high above the Mississippi River in the same 
vicinity. Turner aspired to be a “gentleman 
farmer.” It is likely Henry Turner thought they 
would be escaping the heat of St. Louis by 
coming up to Elsah in the summer. 


In 1930 Principia acquired the Ames and Turner 
properties as a location for its college. Eliestoun 
soon became a residence for Mary Kimball 
Morgan, the founder of Principia. Her son, 
Frederic Morgan, lived there when he was 
Director of Principia. Bernard Maybeck, the 
architect for the college, stayed at Eliestoun 
when he visited the college to supervise the 
construction of the buildings he designed. 


Until 1959 Eliestoun was the home of the 
College President. From then until sometime in 
the 1970s, the building was a residence for single 
staff women. Its final use was for housing 
student groups, such as education majors or 
students preparing for Abroad programs. That 


lasted until the 1990s, after which it was no 
longer maintained. 


Eight years ago, when there were rumors that 
Principia was contemplating demolition of 
Eliestoun, a small group of staff and alumni went 
into immediate action. They investigated 
possibilities for saving the building and began 
raising money. 


Restoration of entry done by Friends of Eliestoun 


In more recent years, a handful of the group 
called ‘Friends of Eliestoun’ has spent countless 
hours restoring mainly the first floor of the 
home. These hard workers include Danne 
Rhaesa, Helen Wills, Jeff Cornelius, Tom 
Halsey, and Alice Dervin. Some of their 
accomplishments include: 
e scraping off old paint and applying new 
paint to ceilings, 
e cleaning and renewing natural woodwork, 
e removing carpeting and revealing beautiful 
wood floors, 


e repairing and restoring one of the 
fireplaces — lovingly done by Danne, a 
retired art professor from Principia, and 

e rebuilding the entrance, off of the main 
drive, so that it looks very much as it did 
when the building was new. 


Jeralyn Hosmer Lewitz, a long-time resident of 
Elsah, has also been instrumental in this project. 
Jeri's first husband, Charles Hosmer, was a 


history professor at Principia for many years. Dr. 


Hosmer’s expertise in historic preservation led 
him to launch Historic Elsah Foundation. If you 
visit our website (listed below) you can find a 
link to one of Dr. Hosmer’s talks about 
Eliestoun. Some of you may remember 
"Jeremiah's," a resale shop in Elsah that was run 
by Jeri. All of the proceeds of that shop during 
its final years went to the fund for Eliestoun. 


The future of Eliestoun has not been decided. 
One of the principal questions is how the 
building will be used. Many ideas have been 
suggested, such as a Starbucks-like location 
where students can study and purchase drinks 
and snacks. Or a Bed and Breakfast for visitors 
to the campus. Other ideas involve students 
working at functions (weddings, meetings, 
workshops) or college classes using the house 
and grounds as part of their academic program. 


The building is important not only because of its 
link to Elsah and Principia. The architect, 
Alexander Wadsworth Longfellow, was the 
nephew of the famous poet Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. A.W. Longfellow did most of his 
work along the East Coast, in the Boston area 
and also in Bar Harbor, Maine, an area where 
the rich and famous spent their summers to 
escape the heat of a city. It is likely that the 


Eliestoun, current day, with protective fence 


Turners thought they would be escaping the heat 
of St. Louis by coming up to Elsah in the 


summer. 


As a special treat for those attending Principia 
Summer Session, reunions, and Homecoming, 
the Friends of Eliestoun group hosted tours of 
the building. College President John Williams 
has been supportive of the Eliestoun project by 
approving funds for bringing water to the site 
and providing heating in the building, as well as 
other improvements. For more detailed 
information about the history of the home, its 
current state and projects, as well as how to 
donate to its preservation, please see the website: 
http://www.friendsofeliestoun.org. 


T. Halsey, A. Dervin, H. Wills, J. Cornelius 


This article was written by a group member of 
Friends of Eliestoun. 


HEF NEWS 


Home for the Holidays is back! Dec. 3 


Elsah is decking the halls in holiday spirit for its 
Home for the Holidays House Tour on 
Saturday, December 3 from 1 to 5 pm. Visitors 
and residents are delighted at the comeback of 
Historic Elsah Foundation’s prime annual event 
and fundraiser. 

Owners of selected homes will host visitors in 
their interior living spaces. The Village Hall 
(now Museum), the Schoolhouse (now Civic 
Center), Farley’s Music Hall, as well as shops, 
B&Bs and more will be open. And there will be 
horse & carriage rides. Buy tickets at 
https://historicelsah.org ($20) or in person on the 
day at Farley’s ($25). We hope you’ll join in! 


Upcoming Hosmer-Williams Lecture 


“Picking a Location for the West Point of the 
Air” is the topic of our first Spring 2023 lecture 
in the Series, to be held Thursday, April 20, at 
7:30 pm in Farley’s Music Hall, Elsah. Entrance 
is free. HEF President Emeritus Tim Tomlinson 
will be the speaker. Save the date! In addition, 
Tim has kindly offered to assist HEF with 
organizing the Hosmer-Williams Lecture Series 


2022-23 Photography Exhibit postponed 


The Village Museum Committee wishes to 
inform our readers that the previously announced 
2022-23 Photography Exhibit has been 
postponed until 2024 due to organizational 
challenges. We are seeking a volunteer who has 
a knowledge of photography to take on 
organizing the Exhibit. 


Rental of Farley’s Music Hall for events 


“Our wedding was great. Farley’s is such a 
beautiful hall,” commented the mother of the 
bride at a recent event. This historic building, 
owned by Historic Elsah Foundation, is available 
for rental by the public for weddings, receptions, 
showers, and other family and group gatherings. 
The cost is $200 per event. For further 
information, contact: historicelsah@gmail.com. 


Appreciation to George Provenzano 


George Provenzano has stepped down from the 
Board of Historic Elsah Foundation after 11 
years of dedicated service. As a historian and 
professor, his invaluable contributions have 


included serving as Vice President; editor of 
Elsah History (2011-13); author of a three-part 
series on the Semple family and other articles; 
promoter and organizer of the Hosmer- Williams 
Lecture Series, along with Tim Tomlinson; and 
team member in producing the replica of 
Abraham Lincoln’s coffin. Many thanks to you 
for all you have given to HEF, George!! 


Village Hall bell comes down 


It was a moment to be remembered when, a few 
months ago, Elsah’s village bell, located in the 
historic Village Hall — now Village Museum — 
had to be removed from its belfry. The reason? 
The weight of the bell was too much for the roof. 
Although the bell’s ringing days are long gone, it 
was, nevertheless, a nostalgic occasion, bringing 
to mind days of yore when the bell called 
residents to gather, to beware or to celebrate. 


The Village Museum Committee, on which HEF 
is represented, is making arrangements for the 
bell to be placed on display on a special stand for 
all to see in the area in front of the Museum. 


Bringing the bell down to ground level 


HEF needs you! It takes a village... 


As a volunteer organization, Historic Elsah 
Foundation can only function to the degree that 
people volunteer a few hours of their time per 
month in support of the continuance of Elsah’s 
unique character as a historic village. Current 
needs: 
e HEF Board members 
e One more Village Museum volunteer to 
welcome visitors on weekends Apr-Oct. 
e Organizer for Museum’s annual Photo 
Exhibit (experienced photographer) 
e Editor for Elsah History, this publication 


VILLAGE NEWS 


Kudos to Principia College 


Principia College, the Village’s institutional 
neighbor up the hill where a number of Elsah 
residents work, got high marks in U.S. News & 
World Report’s 2022-23 Best Colleges Rankings 
for national liberal arts colleges: 

e #1 Best Value 

e #2 for Most International Students 

e Top-ranked in 100-mile radius of 

St. Louis 


And in a historic shift, Principia is now opening 
its doors to students who have a faith grounding 
other than in Christian Science. 


Kudos for outstanding results and a broader 
outreach! 


HEF Purpose Statement 


The purposes of Historic Elsah Foundation are: 

e to preserve and enhance the historic 
buildings, houses, architecture, culture 
and natural environment of the Village of 
Elsah, Illinois; 

e to encourage historical research and 
publication of materials on the Village and 
nearby historic areas; 

e to foster educational programs for the 
general public on the history of the Village 
and the larger region. 


Historic Elsah Foundation Board 


Officers 

President Donna DeWeese 
Secretary Blair Smith 
Treasurer Jeff Cornelius 
Board members 

Jeff DePew Cecily Lee 
Melody Hauf-Belden Colleen Turkal 


Jonathan Hosmer 


Honorary non-voting members 

Jane Pfeifer — Consulting Member 
Alley Ringhausen - Consulting Member 
Tim Tomlinson — President Emeritus 


Memberships 

Student $25 
Supporter $50 
Patron $100 
Small Business Associate $100 
Founders’ Circle $250 
Benefactor $1000 


Corporate Sponsorship $1000 


Donations 


Donations are needed and always much 
appreciated! You can mail a check or give 
through our website (see Contact Info below). 


Elsah History (this publication) 


Elsah History is published by Historic Elsah 
Foundation. 

Editor: Cecily Lee 

Subscriptions: A subscription to the newsletter 
is included with all levels of membership. 
(ISNN 1552-9002) 


Contact us 


Mail : HEF, P.O. Box 117, Elsah, IL 62028 
Email : historicelsah@gmail.com 
Website : http://historicelsah.com 


Facebook: HistoricElsah 


Happy Holidays to All! 


